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REVIEWS 

Readings in Ancient History. I. Greece and the 
East. By William Stearns Davis. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon (1912). Pp. xvi + 359. $1.00. 
Readings in Ancient History. II. Rome and the 
West. By William Stearns Davis. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon (1913). Pp. xviii -f 405. $1.00. 
A Day in Old Athens. By William Stearns. Davis. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon (1914). Pp. xii + 242. 
$1.00. 
Professor Davis, author of these three books, has 
done much to popularize classical history by his excel- 
lent historical novels (A Friend of Caesar, A Victor of 
Salamis), by his volume on The Influence of Wealth in 
Imperial Rome (see The Classical Weekly 4. 214- 
215), and by his numerous other works. 

The two volumes of Readings aim to set before 
pupils beginning the study of ancient history a sufficient 
amount of source material to illustrate the important 
historical facts which are taken up in class. They will 
give much more of the literary atmosphere pervading 
Greek and Roman history than can be got from a con- 
ventional text-book. They are truly readings ; anyone 
interested in ancient civilization will read them with 
enjoyment and profit. The books are especially and 
excellently suited to High School classes and can be 
used with advantage in College classes; but for Greek 
history the recent volume by Miss Thallon — Readings 
in Greek History (see The Classical Weekly 8. 104) — 
is better adapted to College students, because it includes 
more selections from the orators, and especially much 
from Pausanias (not cited at all by Dr. Davis) and 
Strabo, who are historians as well as topographers, and 
because Miss Thallon translates a considerably larger 
number of Greek inscriptions, which are an indispensable 
source for the student of ancient history. 

In the first volume there are 125 selections: ten 
on Ancient Egypt, from papyri, inscriptions, George 
Ebers, and Maspero (Chapter 1); fourteen on Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, from inscriptions, clay tablets, and 
Maspero (Chapter II); seven on the Persian Empire, 
from clay tablets, Herodotus, Zend-Avesta, etc. 
(Chapter III); eight on Earliest Greece, from Mrs. 
Hawes, the Iliad and the Odyssey and Hesiod (Chapter 
IV). In Chapter V, The Early Centuries of Historic 
Greece, there are passages from the Homeric Hymns, 
Herodotus, Strabo, Pausanias, Theognis, Plutarch, 
Aristotle, and the Harmodius and Aristogeiton song. 
In Chapter VI, The Peril from Persia, out of 17 selec- 
tions 16 are from Herodotus and one from Plutarch. 
One misses the wonderful description of the battle of 
Salamis by Aeschylus. In the Preface, p. iv, Professor 
Davis says that there are no quotations from Aeschylus 
or Sophocles because they are poets and not historians; 
but Aeschylus actually fought at Salamis, and the 
account of a battle by an eye-witness, even if a poet, is 
surely as good a source as the much later narration by 
Herodotus, who got his information from Aeschylus 
and other sources. In Chapter VII, The Golden Age 



of Athens, are selections from Plutarch, Thucydides, 
Xenophon,' Euripides, Aristophanes (why these two, if 
not Sophocles or Aeschylus?), Diogenes Laertius, Plato, 
Herondas, Pindar, Xenophon, Hippocrates; but only 
two inscriptions. In Chapter VIII, From Aegospotami 
to Chaeroneia, there are only eight selections, from 
Lysias, Nepos, Xenophon, Justin, Plutarch, Demos- 
thenes, Diodorus, Arrian. In Chapter IX, Alexander, 
the selections are from Plutarch, Arrian, and Aeschines. 
One misses Curtius Rufus. In Chapter X, The 
Hellenistic Age, there are seven selections from Poly- 
bius, Strabo, Athenaeus, Cleanthes, and Plutarch. 
There are appendices on Greek Money and Measures, a 
list of modern translations and other works drawn upon, 
a Select Critical Bibliography with a very valuable 
critique of each book (Grundy's Persian Wars, Fergu- 
son's Hellenistic Athens, and several other books, 
however, should be included). For a more excellent 
bibliography of great value to the teacher of ancient 
history compare Magoffin's lists in The History 
Teachers' Magazine, 5 (1914), 215-218. Finally come 
biographical notes on the ancient authors cited, with a 
brief but extremely useful account of the life and writ- 
ings and historical importance of each writer. The 
student who reads these selections and the good intro- 
ductions to each chapter, historical summaries of the 
period treated, will have a thorough knowledge of 
Greek civilization and history from the early Cretans 
(although no mention is made of the throne of Minos at 
Cnossus, the earliest European throne) down to 251 
B. C, and not merely to the death of Alexander, where 
so many courses in Greek history are prone to stop. 

It would have been better if the Bohn translations 
(even though sometimes revised and recast by Professor 
Davis) had not been quoted so much in this volume. 
Surely Frere's or Rogers's translations of Aristophanes 
are preferable to the Bohn translations, and Andrew 
Lang's version of the Homeric Hymns might have been 
used; and now the Loeb Classical Library is available 
for many of the ancient historians. 

The second volume contains 149 selections from the 
important writers on Roman history, except Cicero, 
with whom students become acquainted in the Schools. 
The selections cover Roman history from 500 B. C. to 
the latest empire, and sections have been added cover- 
ing the Early Middle Ages down to the time of Charle- 
magne. The selections are well made, and the intro- 
ductions to the chapters are succinct and successful sum- 
maries of the sequence of events of the different periods. 

The chapters are: I, The First Roman Age; II, 
The Growth of the Republic; III, The Death Struggle 
with Carthage; IV, The Decline of the Roman Repub- 
lic; V, The Founding of the Roman Empire; VI, The 
Deeds of the Emperors; VII, Public and Private Life 
under the Empire; VIII, Philosophical and Religious 
Life in the Last Pagan Centuries; IX, The Later 
Roman Empire and the Christians; X, The Dying 
Empire and the German Invaders; XI, The Early 
Middle Ages and Charlemagne. 
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The authors and sources quoted include inscriptions, 
Pliny the Elder, Ovid, Livy, Plutarch, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Heitland, Polybius, Horace, Nepos, 
Plautus, Cato, Appian, Sallust, Quintus Cicero, 
Suetonius, Caesar, Monumentum Ancyranum, Strabo, 
Seneca, Vergil, Velleius Paterculus, Tacitus, Cassius 
Dio, Statius, Aelius Spartianus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Eutropius, Herodianus, Jordanes, Vopiscus, Pliny the 
Younger, Martial, papyri, Juvenal, Macrobius, Petro- 
nius, Lucian, Apuleius (always spelt Appuleius), 
Epictetus, St. Perpetua, Eusebius, Sozomen, Aurelius 
Prudentius, Theodoret, the Notitia Dignitatum, 
Rutilius Numantius, Sidonius Apollinaris, Justinian, 
Chronicles of St. Denys, Gregory of Tours, the Lex 
Salica. For the last chapter on the Early Middle Ages 
there are selections from Parmentier, Evagrius, St. 
Benedict, Vinogradoff, Mohammed, Arabian Chronicles, 
Isadore of Beja, Ameer Ali, Paulus Diaconus, Chronicles 
of St. Denys, Eginhard, Henderson. There are appen- 
dices on Roman Money and Measures, a list of modern 
translations used, a select list of books on Roman 
History, and biographical notes of ancient authors 
cited. There are very few misprints. 

These two volumes, while prepared for immature 
students in ancient history, should appeal to a much 
larger public. There are many interesting stories of 
war, even some parallels to the present war. So, on 
page 81, we have one of the passages which Eduard 
Meyer has been citing in Germany in speeches on the 
war, substituting Germans for Romans and British for 
Carthaginians: 

If we look, however, at separate details, e. g. at the 
provisions for carrying on a war, we shall find that 
whereas for a naval expedition the Carthaginians are 
the better trained and prepared — as is only natural with 
a people with whom it has been hereditary for many 
generations to practice this craft, and follow the sea- 
men's trade above all nations in the world — yet, touch- 
ing military service on land, the Romans train them- 
selves to a much higher pitch than the Carthaginians. 
The former bestow their whole attention upon this 
department ; whereas the Carthaginians, although they 
do take some slight interest in their cavalry, wholly 
neglect their infantry, the reason for this being that 
they employ foreign mercenaries, the Romans native 
and citizen levies. 

There are many passages on private and public life. 
We open our eyes when we learn that the theater at 
Nicaea cost $400,000, that ancient Rome had her 
business panics, that the Younger Pliny, though not a 
very rich man, spent $450,000 on his native town of 
Como, founding a library, endowing a school, by promis- 
ing to give a third of the total endowment, founding a 
temple and a charity institute for poor children. The 
ground alone for Caesar's Forum cost $4,000,000, and 
the emperors Caligula and Claudius expended 
$14,000,000 on aqueducts. Even sky-scrapers existed, 
and Augustus had to limit the height of buildings to 70 
feet. The Diatribe against the Women of Rome cited 
from Juvenal tells of 'eight husbands in five years', and 
the passage from Suetonius's Life of Vitellius tells how 



none ever entertained him at a less expense than 
$16,000, and at one dinner there were served up to him 
no less than 2000 choice fish and 7000 birds. There 
are selections from the inscriptions scratched on the 
walls of Pompeii, giving notices of gladiatorial games, 
election notices and appeals, and advertisements, etc. 
So I might go on to show how much human interest as 
well as- history there is in these fascinating readings. 

The third book, A Day in Old Athens, describes what 
an intelligent man would see and hear on a visit to 
Athens in the year 360 B. C, which Professor Davis 
considers the time of its greatest glory 1 . Some of his 
statements, however, are inconsistent with this date. 
Practically the same subject and time have been treated 
before by Tucker in Life in Ancient Athens, which is 
supposed to limit itself to the period from 440 to 330 
B.C., but does not actually do so (see my review in The 
American Journal of Philology 28 [1907J, 359-360). 
Both these books are written in a dramatic, vigorous 
and interesting style, and are of value to the general 
reader, and can be highly recommended as private or 
collateral reading for High School classes in Greek 
history. They are not as learned or scientific as Pro- 
fessor Gulick's admirable small volume on The Life of 
the Ancient Greeks, which deals with Athenian life of 
the fifth, as well as the fourth, century B. C. This, 
along with Zimmern's very valuable Greek Common- 
wealth, will continue to be a better book than Davis's 
for College students. Professor Davis gives no sources, 
no bibliography, and the few illustrations (only twenty- 
six, not numbered, and without indication of source) 
are exceedingly inferior to those in Gulick or Tucker. 
Mrs. Davis has done good work in preparing the draw- 
ings from Greek vases which appear as illustrations, 
but details and inscriptions are often omitted; and 
they cannot compare favorably with photographs or 
the drawings of Reichhold, which would have made 
much better illustrations. Some of the sketches repro- 
duced are very bad (see especially the primitive and 
inaccurate map of the Acropolis, page 214). Only 
three photographs are reproduced — one of an Athenian 
funeral monument (88), one of the Varvakeion copy of 
the Athena Parthenos (223), and one of the acropolis 
from the west reproduced as a frontispiece. Professor 
Davis, however, calls it a view from the east, despite 
the fact that he has been in Athens. A book of this 
kind certainly needs illustrations of the Parthenon, 
Propylaea, Erechtheum, Olympieum, the theater of 
Dionysus, the Pnyx, etc., and more appropriate and 
better illustrations of Greek life from vases and sculp- 
ture are easily available. 

The text of the book is not so faulty as the illustra- 
tions. The important topics in Greek life are well 
treated. The chapters are: I, The Physical Setting of 
Athens; II, The First Sights in Athens; III, The 
Agora and its Denizens; IV, The Athenian House and 

*A popular short account of The Life of the Ancient Greek, by 
the writer of this review, will be found in The Classical Weekly 
5. 58-61. 66-70. 
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its Furnishings; V, The Women of Athens; VI, 
Athenian Costume; VII, The Slaves; VIII, The 
Children; IX, The Schoolboys of Athens; X, The 
Physicians of Athens; XI, The Funerals; XII, Trade, 
Manufactures, and Banking; XIII, The Armed Forces 
of Athens; XIV, The Peiraeus and the Shipping; XV, 
An Athenian Court Trial ; X VI , The Ecclesia of Athens ; 
XVII, The Afternoon at the Gymnasia; XVIII, 
Athenian Cookery and the Symposium; XIX, Country 
Life around Athens; XX, The Temples and Gods of 
Athens; XXI, The Great Festivals of Athens. 

There are a few statements which might be ques- 
tioned. On page 7 it would be better to discuss the 
geology of Athens, and to tell us that the Acropolis 
was originally part of a continuous line of hills stretch- 
ing to Piraeus than to say that we might dream that 
this steep, tawny rock was flung by the Titans into the 
midst of the Attic plain. The map on page 7 is too 
sketchy and incorrect. The agora is not so small; the 
street of tripods and the location of Mt. Hymettus are 
wrongly given. On page 17 it is said that the walls of 
the stoa of Zeus were not frescoed; but the paintings 
there, by Euphranor, of the Twelve Gods, of Democracy 
and Theseus, and of the battle of Mantinea were famous 
in antiquity. On page 29 we have the antiquated idea 
and plan of a Greek house in 360 B. C. with two courts. 
Even the later Greek houses df Priene and Delos had 
only one court. It is by no means certain that Hippo- 
crates died in 357 B. C, as is said by Dr. Davis (80). 
On page 88 it is stated that burning was the method 
commonly used by the Greeks to dispose of their dead, 
but burial was very common. On page 98 it is said 
that "in 360 B. C. the Athenian industry in pottery is 
still considerable; in fifty places up and down the city 
the potters' wheels are whirling". The best vase- 
paintings had practically died out before 360 B.C., and 
it would have been impossible to find many places in 
Athens — certainly not fifty — where the glazers were 
adding the elegant patterns to vases in 360 B. C. Nor 
is the statement (99) trtte that there is absolutely no 
duplication of patterns. There is not only frequent 
duplication of pattern, but even of whole scenes with 
slight variations. In the illustration on page 106 the 
warrior wears a metal cuirass, but below it appears a 
loin cloth or undergarment, not, as Professor Davis 
says, a thick fringe of stout strips of leather with 
metallic studs. But the illustration belongs to early 
Greek art, and the metal was discarded for the leather 
cuirass long before 360 B. C. On page 118, in the poor 
sketch (compare also 121), the main harbor should be 
marked Peiraeus; the name Cantharus probably 
applies to the whole harbor, which resembles in shape 
the Greek vase, known as a cantharus, which Dionysus 
so often carries, rather than to the part nearest the 
entrance reserved for the war navy. We read on page 
151 that there is a general rush away from the agora 
and down one of the various avenues leading to the 
Pnyx. For "down" read 'up'. There is no evidence 
(page 152) for a small portable altar in front of the Bema 



of the Pnyx, or for a few planks laid upon the rock in the 
rear of the-Bema, or for a handsome chair for the presid- 
ing officer upon the Bema itself. There is no evidence 
for translucent marble slabs in the roof of the Parthenon 
(223), and we get an idea of the Athena Parthenos from 
many other works of art than recently discovered 
statuettes (224). Many of the statements about 
scenic antiquities and the festivals are debatable, but 
it is almost certain that in Middle and Later Comedy 
the chorus did not entirely disappear. The last page 
has two bad errors. Professor Davis in his visit to 
Athens could not have seen from the bastion of the Nike 
temple full thirty miles down the coast to Sunium. 
This mistake also occurs in Gardner's Handbook of 
Greek Sculpture (250), where we read, "Pausanias says 
that the crest of the helmet and the point of the spear 
could be seen from off Sunium" ; Pausanias only means 
that boats coming from Sunium can see the Athena 
Parthenos, but surely not till they had passed the high 
range of Hymettus, which prevents any view of 
Sunium. Worse than this is to end the book by attrib- 
uting to Aristophanes the famous couplet of Pindar 
about Athens. Aristophanes parodies it, to be sure, 
but Pindar should receive credit for the immortal lines 
in which he called Athens 

Radiant, violet-crowned, by minstrels sung, 
Bulwark of Hellas, Athens, illustrious. 
The Johns Hopkins University. David M. ROBINSON. 



LATIN MOTTOES 

The two-fold value of Latin mottoes in fixing moral 
and inspirational truths as well as vocabulary and forms 
is widely recognized by teachers. Some text-books for 
beginners print a motto or quotation beneath the head- 
ing of each lesson; others publish a special supplement 
containing such matef ial. Benham's A Book of Quota- 
tions alone contains 345 pages of mottoes, proverbs and 
phrases in Greek and Latin, carefully indexed (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.). Incidental teaching of vital worth 
to the student can be done through the medium of brief 
quotations from the Classics which crystallize some 
helpful thought or dynamic truth. Short mottoes, 
especially those that are alliterative or metrical, stick 
in the memory, and the student unconsciously acquires 
a varied vocabulary as well as an inexhaustible ,store of 
helpful quotations which will enable him in later years 
to quote from the Classics, long after he has forgotten 
his syntax and forms. 

Every class-room doubtless contains a permanent 
bulletin board for announcements and notices of School 
activities. This is advertising space of inestimable 
value to the teacher. Let him post each week, in the 
most conspicuous place, some memorable phrase or 
maxim in Latin which will catch the student's eye and 
stick in his memory or excite his curiosity 'to look it up' 
at the first opportunity. The best type of bulletin 
board for the proper display of mottoes is one that haB 
a metallic back with line-like grooves upon which 



